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rests on his two adventures in fiction, EupJiormionis Satyricon
and Argenis, the one a contribution to the development of the
picaresque novel of real life, the other a finished example of a type
of ideal romance. The first part of Euphormio is said to have
appeared in London in 1603, but no copy is forthcoming. The
1605 edition (Paris) of this part is described on the title as Nunc
primum recognitum, emendatum, et variis in locis auctum. Until
the earlier edition is found, the extent of the changes must remain
unknown. In his Apologia Euphormionis pro se, Barclay has
ingenuously confessed his reasons for choosing satire : youth and
desire for fame. ' I decided,' he says, * to accuse the whole world
with guiltless violence, more in the hope of winning praise for
myself than of bringing shame on others.' In plot, Barclay's
satirical novel is a string of adventures. In the first part, the
narrator Euphormio becomes, in a foreign land, the slave of an
ennobled parvenu, Callio. He is persecuted, feigns insanity and
wins his master's favour. Sent on journeys with a fellow slave, he
undergoes a variety of experiences, is flogged and branded and
escapes. The narrative breaks off on a sudden. Interspersed are
an account of a lecture on Roman law, details of supernatural
phenomena, ghost stories and witchcraft, a play acted in a Jesuit
college, an attack on physicians (whose pretensions Barclay was as
ready to satirise as Fielding) and a long dissertation on the present
state of learning, on the faults of verbal and antiquarian scholarship,
and the extremists in Latin style, whether erring through obscurity
or ultra-Ciceronianism, on mistakes in systems of education; in
which last there is excellent good sense. Besides unworthy nobles,
there are many other objects of the author's satire; and we have
in especial an account of the eager and intrusive ambition of the
followers of Acignius, who typifies the Society of Jesus. With
much that is vigorous and interesting, there is a lack of connection.
An elaborate episode in the earlier pages, which shows promise of
continuance, is abruptly dropped, and we miss sureness in tone and
touch. The saeva indignatio of the opening is not sustained, and
one can understand, without accepting, Scaliger's criticism: il y a
un pedant d Angers qui a fait un Satyricon qui au com-
mencement semble estre qudque dwse mais puis n'est rien du tout
Through the second part of Euphormio (1607), there runs a more
distinct due. We have Euphormio's first impulse to follow the
life of the philosophers (enter a religious order), his recognition of
his mistake, his pursuit of fortune and pleasure, his fresh attraction
to * philosophy* and the wiles by which Acignius attempts to